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monasteries and nunneries were exclusively recruited from
noble families. Some who had begun their training might
be recalled to the world by the death of an elder brother, and
perhaps would not altogether lose their taste for learning.
Moreover, the ordinary training of those destined for a secular
career was beginning to widen; they learnt more of the
world, and some of them became extremely proficient in
speaking foreign languages.

The quickening of the human spirit, which has been Vernacular
described in the last chapter, was noticeable even in thellterature
unreceptive atmosphere of the noble's castle. It gave an
opportunity for the development of vernacular literature,
especially in France, and the result was a softening of the
mood and manners of these violent warriors and their women-
folk. They were accustomed in their moments of relaxation
to be entertained by clowns and jesters, but also as an
accompaniment of a feast they listened with pleasure to a
minstrel who sang tales of the past, mostly of a stirring and
martial nature. Charlemagne on such occasions had more
gravely listened to the reading of Augustine's City of God.
They preferred instead to hear about Charlemagne himself
and other heroes, historical and legendary. In an environ- The
ment like that in which the poems of Homer had been com- Chansons
posed were written the Chansons de geste in the eleventh and
twelfth centuries, about Charlemagne and his paladins; the
most famous and the most popular was the Chanson de
Roland. This had a natural appeal to the feudal noble ; it
was full of violent acts, but it also inculcated the duties of
courage and endurance, of loyalty to lord and friend, of
Christian warfare against the paynim. These chansons^ too,
had a wider appeal than the baronial circle. They were told
and sung by companies of pilgrims on their way to the shrines
of saints, by merchants travelling the highways in their
caravans, by crusaders on the long journey to the Holy Land.
Of a similar character, but with a less popular appeal, were
the " stories " of Rome (Troy and Aeneas) and of Alexander
the Great, which deviated into extraordinary fantasies such
as the journey of Alexander to Paradise.

It was a sign of the times that the rougher Chansons de The
geste began to lose their flavour, and that the much more Ajrt;kuriai1
romantic Arthurian cycle eventually won greater popularity